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EPIGRAM FROM THE GREEK OF MELEACER. 

Now does the gilly- flower bloom, now also blooms the Narcissus 
Lover of shades, now bloom lilies that dwell on the hills. 

Now, too, the flower of flowers, one finer than any is blooming— 
Zenophile the belov’d,—loveliest rose of desire ; 

Meadows, why do you boast of the flowers that newly adorn ye— 
Here is a girl to surpass every garland of sweets. J. 0. 





STEPHEN HELLER, 
(Continued from our last.) 


Tue age of Dussek, as we have termed it, was rich in com- 
posers for the pianoforte. Besides Dussek and Clementi, 
already mentioned, there were Steibelt, Woelfli, Kozeluch, 
Krumpholz, Eberl, and many others, among whom one of the 
most distinguished by the services he rendered to the instru- 
ment was John Cramer. All these produced sonatas. Dussek 
and Clementi wrote the largest number, and the best; but 
Dussek had by far the greatest influence on his cotemporaries. 
The characteristics of his style were salient and marked, while, 
like all men of genius,* he had mannerisms, upon which his 
imitators fastened exclusively, it being out of their power to 
copy the ideas that flowed from the springs of his invention— 
which, however, they, not seldom, either paraphrased or stole 
outright. 

Thus the world was deluged with good, bad, and indifferent 
imitations of Dussek. Among the good may be cited the 
sonatas and concertos of John Cramer, who, except in his 
inimitable Studies, has not shown any originality as a com- 
poser. Among the indifferent must be ranked the works of 
Eberl; and still more indifferent, those of Kozeluch and Krum- 
pholz, which are also trivial and meagre. The bad would 
be too numerous to mention; but some notion may be enter- 
tained of their quantity when we state, that they stood com- 
paratively in the same relation to Dussek which nine composers 
out of ten, who have appeared in print during the last fifteen 
years, now occupy in relation to Henri Herz, Thalberg, and 
Mendelssohn, respectively. Those musicians, indeed, have 
many sins to answer for, in the facility they have offered to 
common-plaee ‘‘ slop-composers,” to exaggerate and fatten on 
their mannerisms. 

Clementi, whose general style was somewhat pedantic, and 
whose learning could not be borrowed, found few imitators ; 
so few that we cannot tax our memory for a single example. 
Nevertheless Clementi was decidedly an original thinker, 
and those who compare him with Mozart only declare them- 
selves incompetent to understand either. Moreover, Clementi, 
at times, almost equalled the inspirations of genius itself, which, 
if we were writing an account of his works, we could prove 
by several examples.+ 





* By men of genius we can only understand those whose gifts of invention 
enables them to produce things that are at the same time original and 
beautiful. 

+ We cannot resist citing the sonata in B minor, Op. 40—one of the finest 
works ever written for the pianoforte, 








Steibelt was another original, and perhaps a genius, though 
his style is not so individual as that of Dussek, whom he occa- 
sionally equalled, if not surpassed, in his ordinary flights, but 
never approached in his highest inspirations. To illustrate 
this opinion we may suggest that the concertos in E and E flat, 
of Steibelt, known as the Storm and the Chasse, are equal if 
nct superior to many of the earlier concertos of Dussek, but 
on the other hand, in a far greater degree of inferiority does 
Steibelt’s longest and most ambitious sonata—that in E at, 
dedicated to Madame Buonaparte—stand in relation to the 
Elegy (op. 61), the Invocation (op. 77), and other grand 
works of Dussek, which approach nearer to Beethoven than 
any sonatas for the pianoforte with which we are acquainted. 
Steibelt, however, was immensely popular, and many of his 
smaller sonatas may be safely taken as models. The piano- 
forte is, besides, indebted to him for a vast number of pas- 
sages and effects of which later composers have availed them- 
selves without acknowledgement. His studies, in spite of the 
strong resemblance of some them to those of Cramer, are also 
as excellent as they are useful. The name of Steibelt, then, 
must always have an honourable place in the history of the 
pianoforte. 

Woelf, was a composer of merit, and a musician of more 
than ordinary acquirement. He was original, but his origi- 
nality is somewhat affected. Many of his productions have 
enjoyed a high reputation among musicians, and most eepe- 
cially a sonata in A flat, with a fugue. This sonata is decidedly 
a work of thought, but the fugue is quite as dry and laboured 
asitis ingenious. Woelf possessed great consideration in his 
day, but his writings appear to have had very little influence 
on his contemporaries, to whom his peculiarities did not offer a 
very tempting store for petty larceny or wholesale theft. 
The sonata in F—or rather fantasia, since the first move- 
ment alone is in regular form—called Ne Plus Ultra, was his 
most celebrated work, and is that which is best remembered 
now. At the time it was composed its difficulty was re- 
garded as immense, One of the variations on the popular air, 
‘¢ Life let us cherish,” * in the last movement of the sonata, 
seems, by its skips of double octaves, to have anticipated 
a fantasia of Henri Herz on the romance in Méhul’s Joseph. 
With all this, however, we are inclined to think that the greater 
part of Woelfl’s compositions are likely to remath in oblivion, 
unless some future antiquarian shall valiantly step forward, and 
with the spade and shovel of enthusiasm, exhume them from 
the grave in which they long have mouldered, 

Of the other composers who flourished about this period 
there is little to be said. Their merits were small and their 
influence null. Some of them obtained a popularity as ephe- 
meral as it was baseless. One of the most popular, however, 
and deservedly so, was Abbé Gellenek, who chiefly excelled as 
a writer of variations on favourite airs, He also wrote sonatas, 





* Which a writer in the Atheneum erroneously attributes to Mozart, 
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but these were of little worth. Another, a German composer, 
named Gaensbacher, enjoyed considerable. reputation, which 
such of his works as are extant by no means justified. One 
name, however, shone like a star in the midst of this cloud of 
obscurities. Pinto, an Englishman, who was cut off at the 
early age of twenty-one, gave every indication of becoming 
one of the most remarkable men of his day. His genius was 
undoubted. He played admirably on the piano-forte and violin, 
wrote with facility for both instruments, and though so young, 
was a wonderful extempore performer. It is a disgrace to 
our publishers, and musical amateurs, that neither the 
enterprise of the former nor the curiosity of the latter com- 
pels a republication of the printed works of Pinto, and the 
production of those that exist in manuscript. Three 
sonatas for piano-forte solus, in A, C minor, and E 
flat minor,* which we have seen, are as full of beauties as 
the best of Dussek, while a set of vocal canzonets which 
we have also had the opportunity of examining, might, 
without impropriety, be placed by the side of Haydn’s well- 
known models. Besides these, a violin concerto, and many 
other works exist in manuscript. It would, we feel certain, 
be an excellent speculation on the part of a music publisher, 
in these times of dearth, to print everything that remains 
of Pinto, whose death was a severe blow to the hopes of Eng- 
land as a musical nation. Who can say that a genius equal to 
Mozart's was not thus untimely quenched? Neither Mozart 
nor Mendelssohn, the most surprising examples of precocious 
genius in the history of the musical art, gave earlier or more 
brilliant marks of originality and talent than George Frederick 
Pinto. 
(To be continued.) 





JULLIEN IN MANCHESTER AND BIRMINCHAM. 


We have received, from a Manchester correspondent (* * *) 
a long account of the Mendelssohn night, which went off with 
immense éc/dt, at the Free Trade Hall, before a densely 
thronged audience. We regret that it has come too late for 
insertion this week. Jullien appeared to be reaping honour 
as well as profit, by his Mendelssohn performances in the pro- 
vinces. In allusion to the forthcoming ‘‘ Festival,” at Bir- 
mingham, the Midland Counties Herald writes :— 


“The second concert will take place to-night, Encouraged by the 
immense success which attended his late endeavour to popularise classical 
music, by giving Beethoven and Mendelssohn Festival Evenings, at the 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane, Mons. Jullien has, at the request of many 
amateurs, set apart a great portion of the present evening for the per- 

‘formance of some of the most beautiful works of the celebrated Dr. 
Mendelssohn. In no town in the kingdom could such a performance be 
more appropriately given. It was for Birmingham that the lamented 
composer of the Elijah wrote his finest and most enduring works; and 
it was for the noblest institutions of our town that they were first per- 
formed. Mons. Jullien deserves the best thanks of the numerous ad- 
mirers and personal friends of a man as amiable as he was clever, in 
placing before them some of Dr. Mendelssohn’s finest orchestral works, 
which will, no doubt, be given in a style and completeness worthy of 
such chef-d’aievres. To enhance the attraction of the evening to its 
performer, M. Halle, the celebrated pianist, (who, as a classical per- 
former, has scarcely a rival, and no superior,) will give three of the 
Lieder ohne worte, and Madile. Jetty Treffz will sing “ Of all the pretty 
darlings” and the “The first violet’ Mr. V. Collins will play the only 
violin concerto that was composed by Dr. Mendelssohin, and the first 
part of the concert will conclude with the doctor’s music to the ‘* Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” of itself a sufficient attraction to draw a full room. 
of amateurs.” 





.__ ., Messrs. Coventry and Co., Dean Street, have introduced the first of these 
in the excellent compilation of piano-forte works, edited by Mr. Sterndale 


neem under the title of Classical Practice. Copies of the other are very 
ee 








We believe that Jullien’s next destination is the Irish 
capital, where, as at Manchester, he counts his thousands of 
supporters. 





SONNET. 
NO, CXIII. 


Tue wounds the soul receives are not like those 
Which mar and oft destroy its earthly frame ; 

The body’s structure is with al] the same 

‘Whatever habitant it may enclose. 

But ev’ry soul’s a world, that only knows 
Laws of its own,—no others have a claim 
To rule it. One calls that a scorching flame, 

Which for another but with mildness glows; 

If thou would’st learn how well thou cans’t endure, 
Vaunt not thy strength that lightly thou can’st bear 
The pains which make another curse his lot. 

Within thyself is set the standard sure ;—~ 
Find out thy heart’s weak place, and probe it there. 
Thus shalt thou learn what thou can’st bear—what ~ - 





ERNST. 


Tue performances of this great violinist at Mr. Willy’s 
Classical Concerts, seems to have created even a greater sen- 
sation than his executive prodigies elsewhere. In speaking 
of the third concert, on Monday night, the Morning Post 
remarks :— 


“The executive lions were Herr Ernst and Mr. Sterndale Bennett. 
The renowned violinist proved himself on this occasion truly great, for 
he rendered the exquisite beauties of Beethoven and Mendelssohn with 
the sympathetic feeling of a kindred spirit. Those who have merely 
heard him execute the ‘Carnival of Venice,’ or some of his popular fan- 
tasias, can form no idea of his wonderful performance of classical music. 
The astonishing digital dexterity he displays in the fantasia shows him to 
be a man of most uncommon talent and perseverance; but his reading 
of the great masters proves him to be endowed with the poetical feeling 
and classical knowledge of a true musician. These are much higher 
qualities ; the difference being almost as great as that existing between 
the talent of the rope dancer and that of the actor whose breath gives 
vitality to the text of Shakspere. As much more knowledge and a higher 
order of genius are required to render faithfully the music of Beethoven 
than that of an inferior writer, the merit attached to the performance is 
proportionately greater. The most wonderful in art is the wonderfully 
beautiful, and such was Herr Ernst’s playing last night. He is the greatest 
living violinist. for he can do everything. The programme included Beet- 
hoven’s sonata for piano and violin, the execution of which by Messrs. 
Sterndale Bennet and Ernst excited the utmost enrhusiasm, the second 
movement being encored. The greatest treat, however, of the evening 
was the performance of Mendelssohn’s magnificent quartet in E minor, 
by Messrs Ernst, Willy, Hill, and Reed. It is a work of which Mozart 
or Beethoven might have been proud, and received full justice from the 
hands of the above-named artists—Herr Ernst especially, whose playing 
approached perfection. The scherzo was enthusiastically encored.” 


We have given a short account of the interesting concert to 
which the writer alludes in another column. 





REVIEW. 
“The Twin Polkas;” by bales 9 Crom, Maorarren, Werssen 
. a A 

“‘ Jute” and “ Martz,” as these polkas are severally 
named, are twins, not only in respeet uf their simultaneous 
publication, but equally in respect of their excellence, which 
is such as to insure them very general admiration, whenever 
they may be heard. They are characterised by a piquant and 
irresistibly catching vein of melody, and are remarkably showy 
in proportion to their difficulty for the piano-forte. Mr. 
Walter Macfarren has produced, and is capable of a far higher 
class of music than that to which the present publication 
belongs, but it is no discredit to a musician of the loftiest pre- 
tensions to descend to trifles when such trifles are so entirely 
successful as those before us. 
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MOORE’S PLACIARISMS. 


You little scribbling beau, 
What demon made you write ? 
Because to write you know, 
As much as you can fight. 
SwIFT. 


Though he can write, he cannot fight. 
Siz E. Brypoes. Censur. Litera, iii, 109. 


Shall we for ever make new books, as Apothecaries make new mixtures, 
by pouring only out of one vessel into another? Are we for ever to be 
twisting and untwisting the same rope?—for ever in the same track ?— 
for ever at the same pace?—T7'ristram Shandy. 


But this our age such authors does afford, 
As make whole plays, and yet scarce write one word; 
Who, in this anarchy of wit, rob all— 
And what’s their plunder, their possession call ; 
Who, like bold padders scorn by night to prey, 
But rob by sunshine in the face of day; 
Nay, scarce the common ceremony use, 
Of stand, sir, and deliver up your Muse, 
But knock the poet down and with a grace 
Mount Pegasus before the owner’s face ; 
Faith, if you have such country Tom’s abroad, 
’Tis time for all true men to leave the road. 
Drypen. Prologue to Albumazar. 


2 MOPE, MOPE tavta mayt’ ev TB ew’ 
Aristopuanes. Brunck. iii, 257. 
O Moore, Moore, all these plagiarisms are in thy book. 


Pone sub curru nimium propinqui 
Solis, in terra domibus negata, 
Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 


Dulce loquentem. HoRACce. 


Literary thefts are of several and various kinds. Some 
examples of each may be useful, for the clearer understanding 
of this Encomium. Sometimes, as in the first rule, it is prac- 
tised openly, and withcut even an attempt at concealment; as 
in the following robbery from Philostratus by the classic Ben 
Jonson.* 

EP. XXIV. 

Evo: S¢ povois mpomve Tos oppaow, wy Kar 6 Zeus yevoapuevos, Kadov 
owoxooy meprearnaaro. et Se Bovde: TO Mev oivoy Me Tapamadve’ povov de 
euBardAovoa bdaTos, Kat Tos XELAETL MpoapEpovea, TANpov piAnuarwy To 
extrwpa, Kat didov Tos Seopevais. 

JONSON. 
Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine; 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 
And I’ll not look for wine. 
The thirst that from the soul doth rise, 
Demands a drink divine; 
But might I of Jove’s nectar sip, 
I would not change for thine. 


EP. XXX. 


Tlemouga vor orepavoy podwy, ov oe Tiwy, Kat TOUVTO eV yap GAA’ avrots 
Tt xapiCouevos Tos podas, wa un papavOn. 





® My apology for introducing here a plagiarism so well known as the 
above, is contained in the following remarks; and when my readers know 
that the — of Jonson’s song are now for the first time correctly printed, 
I am sure they will be pleased. Who could ever have believed, that the fine 
gentleman essayist, Cumberland, would have been hardy enough to concoct 
the following Greek sentence, and then to declare that he transcribed it from 
Philostratus, Ep XXV.? Eyw ewesday dw oe, dupw, kar To exmwpa KaTEXwv 
KaLTOL MEY OV MpoTayw TOs xetreot gov Se ofa mivwy, This he did for the 
<a of supplying a sort of original for the second stanza of the above song. 

o such passage exists in the twenty-fifth epistle ; nor, as far as I can find, 
in any part of Philostratus whatever. ‘hia “literary curiosity” has not 
been betore noticed, How it escaped Dr. Johnson, who must have read it, 
when it was first published, is a mystery. The extracts from Philostratus, 
which are transcribed into the 74th number of The Observer, are several of 
them ungrammatical, and mean nothing. The copy of that author, from 
which I now transcribe the originals correctly, is from the library of Sir 
Philip Francis (Junius), and has some strange, caustic notes in his hand- 
writing. 








EP, XxX. 


Ex d¢ Bovdes Tt pidw xapiCecOar Ta Acnbava avTwy ayTimeupov, unKerTe 
mMVvEovTa podwy Lovey, aAAa Kat Gov. 


JONSON. 
I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 
Not so much honouring thee, 
As giving it a hope that there 
It might not withered be. 
But thou thereon didst only breathe, 
And sent’st it back to me; 
Since when it grows and smells, I swear, 
Not of itself but thee. 


The following instances may be added of plagiarisms under 
the first rule :— 
Byron. Monody on Suenipan. 
Long shall we seek his likeness, long in vain, 
And turn to all of him which may remain, 
Sighing that Nature form’d but one such man, 
And broke the die in moulding Sheridan. 


This was a favourite image with our elders of verse. Here 
are no less than four, from either one of which the foregoing 
was indubitably copied : 


Joun Heywoon. Of a most noble ladye. 
I think Nature hath lost her moulde, 
Where she her form did take; 
Or e’s I doubt that Nature coulde 
So faire a creature make. 


In Chalmers’s British Poets, we find among the Poems of 
Vncertaine Auctors, vol. 2, page 328, the following stanza :— 


In whom hath Nature set the glory of her name, 
And brake her moulde in great despayre, your like she could not frame. 
Howarp, Eart or SuRREY. 
I could reherse, if that I wolde, 
The whole effect of Nature’s plaint, 
When she had lost the perfite moulde, 
‘The like to whom she could not paint. 
* * * * * * 
And this was chiefly all her pain, 
She could not make the like again. 
MAssinGer.—The Guardian, Act i., Scene 1. 
Was she fashion’d 
In an inimitab!e moulde (which Nature broke 
The great work perfected) to be made a slave ? 


How admirably Moore has obeyed the precepts of this rule, 
may be seen as follows: — 
Moorz.—Evenings in Greece. 
How changingly for ever veers 
The heart of youth ’twixt smiles and tears, 
Ev'n as in April the light vane, 
Now points to sunshine, now to rain. 
Moore.—Ballads and Songs. 
Our first young love resembles 
That short but brilliant ray, 
Which smiles, and weeps, and trembles 
Through April’s earliest day, 


These versicles would be good enough, could we forget 


their original in 
SHAKESPERE.—7wo Gentlemen of Verona. 


Oh! how this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day, 
Which now shews ali the beauty of the sun, 
And by and bye a cloud takes all away. 


The two following may also be added as plagiarisms under 
the first rule : = ‘ 
Moorez’s Me topigs. 
Though many a gifted mind we meet, 
Though fairest forms we see, 
To live with them is far less sweet 
Than to remember thee, Mary. 
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SHENSTONE.* 


Heu quantd minus est cum reliquis 
Versari, quam tui meminisse. 
Moore.—Evenings in Greece. 
As, hy the shore at break of day, 
A vanquish’ d chief expiring lay, 
Upon the sands, with broken sword, 
He traced his farewell to the free ; 
And there, the last unfinished word 
_ He, dying, wrote was “ Liberty. 
At night, a sea-bird shrieked the knelt 
Of him who thus for Freedom fell ; 
The words he wrote, ere evening came, 
Were covered by the sounding sea, 
So pass away the cause and name 
Of him who dies for Liberty. 
ENGLAND’s He icon. 
Crownéd with flowers, I saw fair Amaryllis 
By Thyrsis sit, hard by a bank of chrystal, 
And with her hand, more while than snow or lillies, 
On sand she wrote, ‘‘ My faith shall be immortal.” 
But sodainely a storm of wind and weather 
Blew all her faith and sand away together. 

But poets are too cautious to rob always with so much 
openness and sincerity as this. They resort therefore to the 
second rule of plagiarism, under which a stanza may be filched 
from two or three authors, and wrapped up with exceeding 
skill, so that it requires some nicety to discover it, Let us 
cite for instance— 


Gray.—Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear, 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
The two first lines, it will at once be seen, were suggested by 
the Spectator, Vol. ix., No. 554. 
* The soul is a kind of rough diamond which requires labour and time 


to polish it; for want of which, many a good natural genius is lost, or 
lies unfashioned, like a jewel in the mine. 


The two last lines are but a new arrangement of 
Pore.—Rape of the Lock: 
There kept my charms concealed from mortal eye, 
Like roses that in deserts bloom and die. 
There are three plagiarisms by our little man which illustrate 


this second rule of robbery as perfectly as anything that can 
be conceived :— 


Moorr’s Me.onties. 


And as fresher flowers the sod perfume, 
Where buried saints are lying, 
So our hearts shall borrow a sweetening bloom 
From the image he left there in dying. 
This is evidently taken from a beautiful passage, cited by Sir 
William Jones, from 
SADI. 


One day as I was in the bath, a friend of mine put into my hand a piece of 
scented clay. I took it, and said toit, “ Art thou musk or ambergris, for I 
am charmed with thy delightful scent?” It answered, “I was a despicable 
piece of clay, but 1 was sume time in the company of the rose; the sweet 
quality of my companion was communicated to me, otherwise I should have 
been only a piece of earth as I appear to be.” 

There is no mention of buried saints in this, it is true. 
Sadi was an Eastern poet, and had little or no reverence for 
the holy flagellants of the calendar. But aman does not earn 
three thousand golden guineas without some ingenuity. From 
the pen of an honest bard, the above lines would, perhaps, 





* Moore has acknowledged the source from which the image is taken, and 
quoted the lines of Shenstone in a note.—Ep. “ M. W.” | 





\ the open sea. 


pass unsuspected; but a convicted plagiarist, like Moore, 
cannot expect to get off so easily. And one of the splendid 
secrets of plagiarism is to rob with cunning. 

Here is another— 

MELODIES. 
Fancy may trace some line 
Worthy those eyes to meet ; 
Thoughts that not burn, but shine, 
Pure, calm, and sweet. 

This plagiarism is almost impenetrably disguised, but to one 
who has well studied his subject, it is as clear as light. Con- 
template its original in— 

Cowtry.—On the Death of Mr. W. Hervey. 


He, like the stars, to which he now is gone, 
That shine with beams like flame, 
Yet burn not with the same, 

Had all the light of youth, of the fire none. 


Or if ou be not satisfied with this, read it in— 


Suenstone.—7o a Lady. 
From wit’s wild petulance serenely free 
Yet blest in all that nature can decree ; 
Not like a fire which while it burns alarms, 
A modest flame that gently shines and warms. 

Again, in one of the melodies, Moore asks the following 
question, suggesting an excuse for loving a low-born beauty. 
Hath the violet less brightness 
For growing near earth? 

Who would expect to find a simple thought like this taken 
from a Latin exercise of Lord North, when at school, and 
who will deny that it is admirably masked for the purposes of 
fraud ? 


Chlori quidem parva es, sed non tua gloria parva, 
Et viola in pratis roscida serpit humi. 


(To be continued.) 





.ALBERT SMITH AND MR. SHEPHERD 
Mr. Atsert SmitH has addressed us another, a final, 
letter on this subject. Its clearness is quite logical, and 
admits of no reply. 


(Zo the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—I can assure you it is with much reluctance that I find 
myself driven to allude once more to the matter in dispute between 

r. Shepherd and myself; but as that gentleman, with the aid of 
a cleverly perverted extract, still persists in asserting that I took 
the notion, which he appropriated, from Les Mousquetaires of M. 
Dumas, I find I have no other course to pursue than thus, I hope 
finally, to settle the matter. 

Permit me to recall to your recollection the effect,of which I sub- 
mitted the sketch to the Surrey management. It was the section 
of a ship, made vertically, when she might be supposed to be 
sailing towards the audience, occupying about the centre third of 
the stage, in my original drawing, or perhaps a little more; the 
sides being filled up with a representation of the sea. The crew 
were to be working her upon deck ; the passengers in the cabin ; 
and the prisoner in the hold to be scuttling her. When this was 
done, the entire ship was to sink into the water, and the curtain 
was to fall on this denouement. 

This was the effect I sent in; it was also the one which Mr. 
Shepherd most accurately copied in his drama. 

ow for the scene in Les Mousquetaires. Idescribe © © actly, 
both from the piece itself, now on my desk, and from the «il in- 
formation I got, with respect to its management at the Ambigi. 
The section of the ship was a longitudinal one, to begin with, 
extending completely across the sjage, from wing to wing. After 
certain business leading to the plot for blowing up the vessel, she 
was supposed to set sail, and was moved off altogether into the 
coulisse upon a wheeling platform, and the stage then represented 
After a while a little toy, or profile ship, came on 
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in the distance, on the edge of one of the water pieces. When it 
had reached the middle of the stage there was a flash of ignited 
powder, and it disappeared ; and the scene was played out by some 
characters in a boat which had previously left the vessel. 

I hope, Sir, I have now plainly convinced you and your readers 
of the utter absence of any similarity between these two scenes, 
without the aid of either ironical epithets or personal allusions, 
Had Anthony and Cleopatra been sent into the Surrey, Mr. Shep- 
herd might as well have availed himself of such of the action as 
suited his purpose, under the pretence that a sectional house had 
been shewn in Jonathan Bradford. 

I should have explained all this before, had 1 not felt some 
delicacy in occupying your valuable space. As far as I am con. 
cerned, the matter will now entirely drop. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
ALBERT SMITH. 
14, Percy Street, Jan. 3, 1850 


After all, the popular dramatist, novelist, burlesquist, 
librettist (vide John Parry’s short operas bouffés), poet, and 
essayist, has, in our opinion, given himself unnecessary pains, 
No one, for an instant, imagined—certainly we did not—that 
he had stolen an idea from Dumas. Mr. Albert Smith has 
too many ideas of his own to make it requisite for him to 
purloin those cf another. 





MR. WILLYS CLASSICAL CONCERTS. 

THE space occupied by our Index precludes us from doing 
more, this week, than simply record that the last concert in 
St. Martin’s Hall (the third—on Monday evening) was one 
of unusual brilliancy. It was attended by ‘a good five hun- 
dred ”’ amateurs of the right sort, who appiauded with fervour, 
and always in the right place. The following was the 
programme :— 

PART I. 
Quartet (in C major, No. 6) two violins, viola, and 

violoncejlo, Messrs. Willy, Zerbini, Hill, and Reed . 
Aria, Miss Cobham, “‘ Voi che sapete,”’ . 2 : e 


Cavatina, Mr. Land, “Ah non lasciarmi,” . 4 P 
Grand Sonata (in G, No.3, Op. 30) pianoforte and violin, 


Mozart. 
Mozart. 
G. Macyarren. 


Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett and Herr Ernst ‘ Beethoven. 
PART II. 

Grand Quartet (in E minor, Op. 44), two violins, viola, 

and violoncello, Messrs. Ernst, Willy, Hill, and Reed Mendelssohn. 
Song Mr. Bodda, ‘‘ Madamina,” . ‘ ‘i ; . Mozart. 
Canzonet, Miss Cobham, “ Truth in absence,” . . EJ. Harper. 
Grand Trio (in C minor), pianoforte, violin, and violon- 

cello, Messrs. W. Sterndale Bennett, Willy, and Reed Mendelssohn. 


Accompanist, Mr. Land. 


Ernst, the honoured guest, and in terms of metaphor, the 
** Lion of the Concert,” was enthusiastically weleomed. The 
last movement of Beethoven’s sonata, and the scherzo of Men- 
delssohn’s quartet, were both rapturouslv enchored. Sterndale 
Bennett played superbly. He and Ernst ‘‘ went together ” in 
the sonata, as though they had never been apart—like the 
Siamese twins. Willy was in fine force ; Hill was Hill; and 
little Reed, who supplied the formidable place of Piatti, 
acquitted himself admirably. It was a glorious evening. Next 
week we shall probably speak of it at length. 





LONDON WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 


Tue eleventh concert was such a bumper as must have 
done Mr. Stammers’s heart as much good as his pocket. The 
Occasion was the return of Mr. Sims Reeves, who made 
his bow amidst the clamorous cheering and applause of 
upwards of 2,500 persons. Gratified, though not abashed, by 
this reception, Mr. Reeves quickly established his right to it, 
by singing the eternal ‘‘ Fra Poco” in his very best style. 


failed to remark any of those “ liberties” which the Post and 
Chronicle charge him with having made, to Beethoven’s 
prejudice. Had such been the case it would have been 
literally, as the Post says, a vain attempt “to improve per- 
fection ;” but we are happy to know this divine song “ by 
heart,” and could not discover a single alteration, except here 
and there a thought too much rallentando, here and there a 
little too long dwelling on particular notes (especially the last 
but one of a phrase, a vice in nearly all the modern singers), 
and here and there a harmless and graceful cadence. Lastly, 
Mr. Reeves sung ‘ My pretty Jane,” a somewhat insipid 
ballad by Bishop. Encores were accorded to the first and 
last, and the final movement of Donizetti’s aria, and the whole 
of the ballad was repeated. Mr. Reeves seems to be as 
popular as ever with the multitude. Indeed, why should he 
not? His voice is stronger, clearer, fresher, and more 
equal than last season; he has lost none of his energy and 
force, while his taste seems refined, and his portamento, as 
the Italians call it, isimproved. We also agree with the Post, 
that he has a much greater command of the mezza voce than 
when we last heard him; Mr. Reeves never abused the use of 
the falsetto, and this good quality is now as remarkable in him 
as before. 

Let us, as briefly as possible, dispose of the other vocal 
pieces that demand notice. Miss Lucombe, who has returned, 
like Mr. Reeves, from a professional tour, from which, like 
Mr. Reeves, she has derived evident benefit, was, like Mr. 
Reeves, very warmly received by the public, and, like 
Mr. Reeves, presently asserted her claim to sympathy, by, 
like Mr. Reeves, singing with great spirit and brilliancy. 
Miss Lucombe's first effort was the cavatina, ‘* Regnava nel 
silenzio” (Miss Lucombe sang in italian); her second was 
Beethoven’s grand scena, ‘‘ Ah, perfido” (Miss Lucombe was, 
as usual, ambitious); her third was ‘ The Breeze,”’ from 
Auber’s Haydée, to which a very strange imitation of the 
south wind was appended in the refrain, by M. Thalberg, 
Mr. Bridge Frodsham, Mr. Stammers, and other noted 
individuals interested in the Wednesday Concerts ; her fourth 
and last was a delightful chamber duet of Macfarren, ‘* The 
little watchful bird,” in which Miss Lucombe received the 
valuable assistance of Miss Dolby, a veritable bird of silver 
throat and golden plumage. The “ Breeze,” with its droll 
accompaniment at the stairs of the platform, near the southern 
gallery, was encored, and Miss Lucombe, nothing loth, 
repeated it. ; 

We have much pleasure in noticing two very admirable 
examples of vocal talent—the magnificent air in G minor of 
the Queen of Night, ‘‘ Gli angui d’inferno,” sung by Mrs. 
Alexander Newton; and a divine song from Handel’s opera, 
Flavio, ** Amor nel mio penar,” which fell into the very good 
hands of Miss Dolby. We were delighted with both—with 
the immense spirit and clear execution of Mrs. Newton, and 
with the exquisite pathos and angelic purity of Miss Dolby, 
both being precisely what was required by the respective songs, 
each in its way a masterpiece. In Mozart’s air, Mr. Ribas 
played the flute obligato part to admiration. Three encores 
may next be mentioned. One was gained by Miss Poole; 
another by Mrs. Newton, Miss Poole, and Miss Dolby. The 
first of these was a song by Frank Romer, * the Sailor Boy’s 
Return ;” the second was the trio of Cimarosa, ‘‘ My Lady 
the Countess,” from the spirited English version of J/ Matri- 
monio Segreto,* in which Miss Dolby made a very lovely 





* Published by C. Jefferys, of Soho Square, who also published 





Subsequently he gave the ‘‘ Adelaida” equally well, and we 
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lively young old lady, and a capital scold to boot. The third 
encore was again for Miss Poole, who sang the fine old ballad 
(would that all ballads were like that), ‘“‘John Anderson 
my Jo,” with exquisite feeling. Need we add that all three 
encores were well deserved ? 

Miss Dolby also sang a graceful ballad by Vincent Wallace, 
‘* A fireside song,” with a simplicity perfectly in unison with 
its unaffected character; and Mrs. New‘on gave a forcible 
reading to a dull song by J, W. Kalliwoda, “The home of 
love,’’ which was relieved from insipidity by Mr. Maycock’s 
very clever performance of the clarinet obligato. And now 
we have no more to add about the vocal music. 

Ernst played his Otello, and was applauded with en- 
thusiasm. We have nothing new to say of this fine perform- 
ance, which combines the most passionate tenderness with 
wonderful feats of mechanism. Ernst also played his Carnaval 
de Venise, and, as usual, created a furore. The same reiterated 
plaudits, the same bursts of hilarity at the more humorous and 
whimsical variations, and the same tumultuous encore at the 
conclusion—leading, as usual to another series of variations 
quite different from their predecessors, but equally brilliant 
and effective—to which Ernst has long been habituated, accom- 
panied the performance. Jn this piece Ernst appears a prodi- 
gal as well as a prodigy; his invention is as inexhaustible as 
his execution is unprecedented. 

Thalberg astonished his hearers with his brilliant fantasia on 
airss in the Figlia del Reggimento, which being unanimously 
encored he played the latter part of Lucrezia Borgia, begin- 
ning with the well-known trio. In the second part, Thalberg 
played, with equal talent, and equal success (though too late 
in the evening for an encore), a very clever and interesting 
fantasia on Russian themes, which we never heard before but 
should like to hear again. 

The band did not figure to advantage at this concert. The 
romantic and beautiful overture of Sterndale Bennett, the 
Wood Nymphs, one of the masterpieces of modern orchestral 
music, was played in a slovenly, rambling manner. We must 
withdraw our praise of Mr. Anschuez’ orchestra, if such care- 
lessness be persisted in. Mr. Stammers should know, or be told, 
that un elaborate and difficult composition like the Wood Nymphs, 
cannot be got through, without rehearsal, as readily as such ratt- 
ling frivolities as theovertures tothe Pré au Clercs and the Che- 
val de Bronze, which, having been written impromptu, may per- 
haps be played impromptu. With Sterndale Bennett’s music 
it is a wholly diff>rent matter. It must be pre-studied carefully 
to be properly executed. The coming of Mr. Sims Reeves is 
both an important and a lucrative event to the Wednesday 
Concerts, but if this be counted on as an excuse for careless- 
ness in the instrumental department, depend upon it Mr. 
Stammers makes a mistake, which he will find out to his dis- 
advantage. He must bear in mind that the notoriety recently 
accorded to his entertainments by the press is owing to the 
marked improvement of his orchestra, and the interest given 
to the instrumental solos, by the co-operation of the gifted 
Ernst, and has nothing whatever to do with the ballads, &c., 
that choke up his programme, as ill weeds choke up a garden, 
neutralizing the perfume of the flowers, impeding their growth, 
and dimming the glory of their hues. Verbum sat. sap.—a 
word to Stammers will suffice. But he must read the Morning 
Chronicle of Thursday, where he will find some wholesome 
rules laid down for his consideration. 

Formes did not sing at the eleventh concert. He was at 
Norwich rehearsing the Messiah, which was to be performed 
on Thursday evening, in St. Andrew’s Hall, and for which 
Sims Reeves, who went by an early train on Thursday morning, 





was engaged. Formes, however, will sing at the ‘ twelfth 
concert,” next Wednesday. 

Mr. Land has not been forgotten. He accompanied Mr. 
Reeves in the ‘‘ Adelaida,” in a very able manner. 

Thus much of of the eleventh Wednesday concert, and of 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and of Mr. Stammers. 





BALLAD. 
NAN OF BATTERSBA. 


(From Macfarren’s new Opera King Charles IT.) 


Tue ship in which poor Tom was pressed, 
‘Was ready for to sail, 

Nan trembling stood upon the deck 
To take her last farewell. 

To speak the word she strove in vain, 
And mute she seem’d to be, 

“Cheer up,” cried Tom, “I'll soon come back 
To Nan of Battersea! 


Full seven long years were past and gone, 
And fears and hopes went round, 

And then the tidings came to Nan 
That Tom at sea was drown’d. 

She heard the news without a tear— 
So deep her misery ; 

And ere the week was out, she died, 
Poor Nan of Battersea! 





DRAMATIC INTELLICENCE. 


DRURY LANE, 


Mr. ANDERSON has commenced his managerial career under 
the most flattering auspices. Drury Lane has been crowded 
to excess every night; and if the audiences have not shown 
the utmost respect for the legitimate fare set before them, they 
have made ample amends by an extra quantity of attention 
bestowed upon the pantomime. Mr. Anderson in his pro- 
spectus has laid much stress upon a ‘ determination to uphold, 
and carry out to the fullest extent,” the objects of the legiti- 
mate drama. As yet we espy but the faintest gleams from 
such brilliant promises. The Merchant of Venice, with which 
the theatre opened, in its intrinsic brightness, certainly con- 
stituted a glorious dawn for the purposes of legitimacy; but 
when we find such pieces as The Gamester, the Stranger, and 
Rob Roy, treading close on the heels of Shakspere’s play, 
we cannot but incline to the supposition, either that the 
manager had got heartily tired of so hacknied a subject as the 
legitimate drama, and consequently resigned all thoughts of 
its revivification, bidding it farewell on the very threshold of 
endeavour; or, that he found the season of pantomimes not 
happily adapted to carry out his object, and so foreclosed 
his intention for awhile, until a more proper occasion 
should arise; and this latter we take to be Mr. Anderson's 
object. He reasons thus: it is good to revive the legitimate 
drama, provided the legitimate drama may be heard; but if, 
in consequence of some particular combination of circum- 
stances, at a particular time, no one will be found to lend an ear 
to, or exhibit the slightest feeling of affection towards, the 
legitimate drama, why then the legitimate drama may assuredly 
be set aside for a period, and no accusation of a breach of 
promise, or disrespect to legitimacy, can fall on the head of the 
manager, 

What could Mr. Anderson do in such a state of affairs? 
He tried his audience with the Merchant of Venice the first 
night—setting out on true legitimate principles—but alas! 
the only legitimate entertainment acknowledged by the multi- 
tude, was the pantomime—they would hear and see nothin 
but the pantomime. Shakspere, never before, was ,trea' 
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with such irreverence. Perhaps at such an funcircumscribed 
season of the year, legitimacy was looked upon as an intrusion 
merely. Good humour certainly prevailed. Every actor in 
the play was received with thunders of applause, which was 
kept up with unflagging spirit, and seldom intermitted through- 
out the performance. No discrimination was made between 
favourites and new comérs—all were treated alike. The 
Christian’s burnished cloak, and the Jew’s sombre gaberbine, 
were alike objects of applause, mirth, and ribaldry. Even the 
fair sex—nay, we must speak within compass—one fair artist, 
Miss Laura Addison, did assuage the fury of the storm for a 
brief space, and as the Times said, “ the roarers consented to 
hear the trial scene ;”’ but this past, out they broke again, as 
though Eurus and Notus, and Aolus, and puffed Aquilon, 
had met together and cracked their cheeks within the walls of 
the devoted theatre. 

We are alluding, in our above remarks, to the doings of 
Boxing-night, and great allowance must, of course, be made 
for the vagaries and extravagances committed at such a car- 
nival season. Mr. Anderson, however, views it in a more 
serious light; and, to punish his visitors, he is determined, 
until they learn to behave themselves, not to play Shylock 
for them; and, indeed, unless they ‘reform their conduct 
altogether, not to appear in future in any of Shakspere’s 
great characters. Mr. Anderson has had abundant cause 
for his indignation and his threats. Could any mortal 
thing be more cutting to a very popular and sensitive 
actor than, on his first appearance after so many years, and 
that, too, in the double capacity of leading star and manager, 
to be received with nothing but roars, like a matador ina 
Spanish bull-fight, or the winning horse on a Derby day? 
Mr. Anderson is perfectly right in his endeavour to reduce the 
mob to obedience—his next step will be, to instil into their 
minds a holy reverence for Shakspere. There is but one step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, and vice versd. 

Of the performance of the Merchant of Venice, it is, of 
course, impossible to speak. It was all dumb show, with the 
exception of the trial scene, in which Miss Laura Addison, as 
Portia, somehow contrived to still the tumult. The cast was 
not over strong. We had expected to have seen Miss Helen 
Faucit on the opening night. Why that delightful actress 
was not added to the Drury-Lane company involves a secret, 
no doubt. 

We do not feel called upon to offer many remarks on the 
performances of the Gamester or the Stranger. Miss Laura 
Addison evidenced much intelligence and dramatic force in 
Mrs. Beverley and Mrs. Haller: she has great feeling, al- 
though, perhaps, not under sufficient control. Its reality, 
however, is unmistakeable. Mr. Anderson’s Beverley was a 
good, sterling piece of acting. His death scene was very 
happily managed. We like his Stranger better. We have no 
sympathy with these plays, and therefore cannot enter into 
details. The rest of the parts in both plays were feebly sup- 
ported. 

The long-shelved melo-dramatic Scottish ballad opera, Rob 
Roy, has been added to the new répertoire of Drury Lane. 
It was produced on Tuesday, but achieved no tremendous 
success. Mr. Anderson’s Rob Roy, although devoid of pic- 
turesqueness and romantic bearing—the great charms of 
Macready’s Rob Roy—was by far the best performance 
in the piece. Miss Rafter made her first appearance as Julia 
Mannering, Mr. Rafter as Henry Bertram, and Mrs. Ternan 
as Meg Merrilies. All these were good in their way. Miss 
Rafter is very handsome, has a‘good voice, and is by no 
means deficient in musical education ;_but she spoils every- 





thing by affectation. Mr. Rafter would have ac d better and 
looked better in Dandie Dinmont; and Mrs. Ternan lacks 
weight and power for such a part as the Queen of all Gipsies, 
The orchestra certainly might have been better, and the chorus 
were open to decided improvement. We cannot set down the 
play of Rob Roy, or its performance, as among the legitimate 
indications of Mr. Anderson's management. 

The comedy of The Road to Ruin has been produced within 
the current week, and introduced two new candidates for 
histrionic fame on the London stage. Mrs. Winstanley, who 
appeared in Mrs. Cheerly, has much to recommend her in face 
and figure ; but we fancy she wanted self-possession, and did 
not show to the best advantage in her débdt. Miss Baker, 
who played Sophy, has a good deal of natural quickness, and 
sustained the character with considerable effect. Mr. Ander- 
son was Harry Dornton, Mr. Vining, Goldfinch; and Mr. 
Eméry, Silky—all well played. 

In addition to the above, The Lady of Lyons has been given, 
with Mr. Anderson as Claude Melnotte, and Miss Laura 
Addison as Pauline. As the audiences nightly become less 
refractory, more attention has been paid to the performances, 
and the talents of the actors stand a better chance of being 
recognised and acknowledged. The Drury Lane public is 
now comparatively quiet, and although the theatre continues 
to be crammed from floor to ceiling, attention is the order of 
the day, or, rather, of the night. 

The crowded houses at Drury Lane do not astonish us. 
We grant Mr. Anderson’s company is not first-rate; nor are 
his entertainments likely to interfere with, or damage the pro- 
spects of any of the metropolitan theatres ; but we espy in low 
prices and a clean and cheap company, the very elements of 
success at a large house. It was high prices that ruined Harris, 
Laporte, Polhill, &c., and kept money out of the pockets of 
Mr. Bunn and Mr. Macready. Within the last twenty years 
there was only one individual who realised a farthing by 
theatrical management at one of the large houses, and this was 
Mr. Osbaldistone, at Covent Garden, who made a good reduc- 
tion in the prices, and had a fair, but not an extravagant 
company. That Mr. Anderson’s company is efficient enough 
to continue the success it has gained at starting, can only 
be surmised. More must be effected in the performances, and 
better artists must be produced, before the new management 
can be firmly established in the public mind, even with the 
powerful aid of low prices. 

Among the engagements entered into by the manager, as 
announced in the prospectus, first on the list appeared the 
name of Mrs. Glover, an actress who could not fail, from her 
undoubted talents and her position in the profession, to confer 
a new lustre on, and lend a superior attraction to the establish- 
ment. Unfortunately for Mr. Anderson a difference has arisen 
between him and Mrs. Glover which has entirely broken off the 
engagement, and Drury Lane is deprived of the services of 
the first actress in the country. It has been said that the 
public have nothing whatever to do with the quarrels between 
actors and managers, and that such quarrels should be kept 
behind the scenes. We cannot acquiesce in this opinion. 
The manager is sometimes forced to explain a position in 
which he has been placed by the caprice of the actor; or the 
actor is compelled to state a difficulty in which he is involved 
by the manager, either of which left unexplained would create 
a disagreement, or something worse, between the public and 
the manager or actor. 

With respect to the disagreement, or disruption, between 
Mrs. Glover and Mr. Anderson, we shall merely quote the 
announcement in the bills on one side, and the answer in the 
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Morning Post on the other, satisfied that there can be no 
doubt in any mind as to which was the peccant party. 
In the play-bills of the 29th ultimo appeared the following: 


** The lessee begs to inform the public that in consequence of his being 
unable to comply with the request of Mrs. Glover that she should have 
a dressing-room to herself (a demand impossible to be granted), she has 
broken her engagement, consequently will not have the honour of 
appearing at this theatre during the present season.” 


To this Mrs. Glover retorted, or rejoined, in the paper 
above-named, as follows :— 


“* Sir,—The new lessee of Drury Lane Theatre having announced in 
his playbills that I have broken my engagement with him in consequence 
of not being allowed the exclusive use of a dressing-room, which he 
terms an ‘impossibility’ (although I am given to understand that a much 
younger lady of his company enjoys that privilege), I beg leave, in reply, 
to observe that he has but partially stated the cause of my secession 
from his establishment. The facts are these—Upon my arrival at the 
theatre on the opening night, I discovered that no less than three ladies 
were to dress in the same room with me; and on remonstrating the 
following morning with the manager upon the discomfort and incon- 
venience attendant upon such an arrangement, he abruptly informed me 
that I must dress ‘there or nowhere.’ Feeling hurt at the very light 
estimation of my services which his words and manner implied, I 
answered ‘Then, sir, we part;’ to which he replied ‘.4s you please, 
madam.’ Returning from the theatre, I encountered Mr. W. Farren, 
with whom (considering myself at liberty) 1 concluded an engagement 
for the New Strand Theatre. I can make a great allowance for the 
eccentricities of new-born honour, and am aware that some time must 
elapse before the dignity of office can be borne with ease and grace by 
one unused to the burden. The ‘ brusquerie’ of the new lessee, therefore, 
can be ‘easily pardoned. I do not quarrel with him for evincing a 
lack of respect for the position which the public have been pleased to 
accord to me as an actress; for he may not be of their opinion. Neither 
do I cavil at his want of consideration for fifty-three years’ service on 
the London stage, with all its concomitant pains and anxieties; for he 
may be an enemy to prescriptive rights, and managerial cares may sour 
the milk of human kindness. But can I be blamed for wishing to inhale 
a more congenial atmosphere, surrounded by those who do respect public 
opinion, and who recognize in length of service a claim to consideration 
and indulgence? I should not have presumed thus to trespass upon 
public attention had not a statement been made involving a charge of 
caprice and disloyalty, which I felt it my duty to answer, in order that 
the public should receive no erroneous impressions respecting one who 
for upwards of half a century has been cheered by their smiles, and 
supported by their patronage. 

“The insertion of this letter will oblige your obedient servant, 

“ Juuia GLover. 

** 21, Soho Square, Dec. 29.” 

We do not think it necessary to add one word to Mrs. 
Glover’s explanation. Mr. Anderson, as a gentleman, must 
feel he has unwittingly committed an error; but the error 
brings with it its own punishment, the lessee being thereby 
deprived of the services of Mrs. Glover. 

On Monday Mrs. Nisbett makes her first appearance, for 
seven years, as Rosalind in 4s You Like Jt, and Mr. Van- 
denhoff plays Jacques, his first appearance for a long time at 
this theatre. 





PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUSIC AT MANCHESTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Wuat! there are two Richmonds in the field, eh? We can 
assure your correspondent with the Three Stars signature, that he 
is heartily welcome to the whole correspondence if he can only 
undertake it, and if he will supply the Manchester news honesily 
and fairly. The only motives that actuate the writer, honoured 
by your special favour as your own correspondent, were that some 
notice should appear in tke Musicat Wortp of the concert and 
opera doings here, and the reports, however brief, should at least be 
correct. We respect the incognito of a “ musical correspondent” 
to much to pry too curiously—but some portions of the article last 
week, headed “ Jullien at Manchester,” have piqued our curiosity no 








little ; for instance, the writer set out as a reason for writing, that 
“he did not see your correspondent at the Free Trade Hall.” 
Now how does he know who your correspondent is? And know- 
ing him ever so well, he might go to twenty of Jullien’s concerts, 
and never see him in such a crowd! Inthe next place, we have 
our wits puzzled and piqued as to an individual who is, perforce, 
buried alive awhile in thie huge metropolis of smoke and commerce 
—who is miserable without music—who finds no difficulty in getting 
admission to the gentleman’s concert, where tickets cannot be 
bought (yet can condemn their orchestra in most unmeasured terms) 
—who still can find difficulty in getting to Hallé’s chamber concerts, 
where any one can obtain admission by simply buying a ticket— 
who knew Hallé when quite a lad, and also later in Paris—who 
ranks poor Seymour as a competent second violin—all this is quite 
beyond us, the rest is pleasant reading and fair criticism, His fling 
at us about Jenny Lind and Mr. Thorley falls perfectly harmless, 
If he has read our article about the former, he will find that we 
deprecated the ridiculous mania which raised prices and filled 
manager’s pockets as much as any one—it was monstrous—and 
uncalled for by any talent either of Jenny Lind’s or any other 
artist ; at the same time, we trust always to have that genuine 
English feeling which causes us to defend genius and talent when 
unfairly and unwarrantably depreciated, so far as our humble powers 
go, and in so far we plead guilty to enthusiasm about Jenny Lind. 
Mr. Thorley would not thank your correspondent, whoever he may 
be, fer putting his name in such a position. We have spoken of 
him merely as a rising young violoncellist, who possessed a goorl 
full tone, and we point to his engagement by Seymour and Hallé, 
at their peculiarly classical chamber and quartet concert, as a proof 
that we did not speak beyond his merits. It is a pity such a star 
as your correspondent with the Three Stars, should be buried alive 
—as he certainly gives a most animated and graphic description of 
Jullien’s first concert, we could almost fancy ourselves there, on 
reading it. How is he to know what we have not supplied? The 
concerts of the Concert Hall he may safely employ his time’ and 
pen upon—as we cannot hear them—and there is one next week 
too. 

D. R. had no need to apologise for his careful abridgement of 
our last upon Hallé’s concert. Such an article as the one from our 
new feuilletoniste was quite sufficient. It was press of matter, 
indeed, and from a fresh source. Besides, in writing about 
Beethoven’s trios and sonatas, we feel, as a writer well expresses 
it, that ‘‘ the language of homely prose becomes poor and the pen 

owerless to describe the emotions which are stirred by music so 
ofty and so brilliant ;"—so what cannot be well expressed by words 
should be compressed and condensed as much as possible. 

We could not go to hear Jullien’s Mendelssohn night—a_per- 
formance immortalised by Mr. Pips’s praise in Punch—and had to 
steal away from a juvenile party, even to get to hear or see Jullien 
at all this time, on the night of New Year’s-day. What a scene did 
the Free-Trade Hall exhibit, to be sure! It was full in every 
sense of the word: the galleries were filled to overflowing —every 
seat was occupied ; the promenade was quite a misnomer—it was a 
regular crowd ; and the orchestra was filled, by baving, in addition 
tu Jullien’s full complement, the band of the 30th Foot and that of 
the 4th Royal Irish Dragoons. It was a concert monstre, in sooth, 
and, as the bills had it, “M. Jullien’s benefit” to boot. But, be 
sides all this, and what gave the most singular effect to the crowded 
assembly, was the fog ; the dense fog without had penetrated the 
hall, and permeated it until the members of the orchestra could 
not be seen to know them at ten yards’ distance. Even the great 
Jullien himself, when he made his appearance, was but faintly re- 
ceived, for only those immediately near him were cognisant of the 
fact, until the mighty musical force was put in motion by the 
magic baton, and the Guillaume Tell overture began. How 
famously was the masterpicce of Rossini played! with one excep- 
tion—oh! the stunning noise of those side drums ; why, there were 
a dozen or more thundering away in the forte ot the storm :—it 
made a certain additional “effect,” it is true, but it was a barbarous 
noisy one, and one which ought not to have been introduced into 
such a composition. The “ Hungarian Quadrille” soothed our 
ire a little: it contains some very pleasing airs, and was ex- 
ceedingly well played by Jullien’s own band, without their noisy 
egimental assistants. Cioffi next displayed his marvels on the 
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trombone ; and afterwards Anglois on the contra-basso. Anything 
more singular than the latter could not be listened to—much that 
is more pleasing might. We had the new valse, “the Wild 
Flowers”—nothing very new or striking, if we except one move- 
ment played by the stringed instruments with the wood or back 
part of their bows, in lieu of the horsehair. This is one of those 
“ effects” which Jullien has seized hold of to astonish the vulgar by 
a novel pianissimo, as the one before mentioned was of a forttssimo. 
But we must not yuarrel with Jullien if he finds such good account 
in using these not legitimate effects ; he can and does give us some- 
thing better; and we immediately forgave all on hearing the 
scherzo from Beethoven, C minor symphony. The violoncellos 
and contrabassos were stronger than usual on this occasion, and 
they took up their passages most “ bravely,” as Mr. Pips would say. 
The fast men would not like Beethoven perhaps, but the fastest 
man in that hall must be a very cur indeed, if he could not enjoy 
the glorious finale. Such music as this, often heard, and better 
liked on every hearing, will surely tend to improve the taste of 
the many. 

Jetty Treffz delighted us; it was to hear her after, all, that we 
ventured to elbow it to Jullien’s. We like to hear good music, but 
we like to share our pleasure—a pleasure shared is twice enjoyed ; 
and we should much oftener go to Jullien’s great gatherings, if we 
could take our rib or our daughters with us, which it is almost im- 
possible to do with any degree of comfort. Jetty Treftz’s first song 
was the lovely “ Voi che sapete” of Mozart; her second, the 
favourite ‘‘ Trab, trab,” both given in German. She won our heart 
in the first by the graceful, easy, characteristic style in which she 
enters into the very spirit, as it were, of Mozart’s song. The 
“ Trab, trab,” too, was very charming ; it was encored, and, instead, 
she gave “Gin a body,” in the most naively bewitching manner 
possible. She deserves all that has been said of her. “God save 
the Queen” was next dinned into our ears by the tou/e ensemble, as 
the bills have it ; and on hearing that it was encored, we fairly ran 
for it, to escape the noise, and rejoin the merry party of young 
folks we had escaped from to hear the celebrated Jetty Treflz. It 
is now past time, so must conclude our long notice abruptly. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA AT LIVERPOOL, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Tue Philharmonic Society very wisely engaged M. Jullien and 
his band for two concerts during the present festive season. These 
concerts have proved the most successful ever given in the new ha 
which for size and accoustic development, is the only place in Liver-, 
oe where the gian maestro can be heard to proper advantage. 

itherto want of space has lessened the effect of M. Jullien’s con- 
certs, and hindered him from displaying the talents of his artists to 
advantage. In fact, up to the present time, neither Jullien nor his 
numerous patrons have had a fair chance of pleasing each other in 
Liverpool, but now this is remedied, and the vast audience which 
at the first concert filled the Philharmonic Hall to suffocation were 
surprised at the improvement which space permitted the band to 
display over all their former performances. The programme was 
almost entirely new, consisting of the choicest and latest composi- 
tions played at Drury Lane during the present winter. The con- 
cert commenced with the overture to Guillaume Tell, which was 
given by the band with great spirit, as was the selection from Don 
Giovanni. The other pleasing novelties was a quadrille upon 
themes from Macfarren’s Charles II., and the ‘‘ Row Polka,” cer- 
tainly one of the most striking of polkas Jullien ever composed. 
Jetty Treffz, the pretty German vocalist, sang with her usual 
sweetness and taste, and excited the greatest sensation in Kucken’s 
“Trab, trab, trab,” which was encored unanimously. She also 
sang several choice operatic morceaux in German, Italian, and 
English. Kecenig gained immense applause in a new solo on the 
cor net-a-piston, and Mr. Viotti Collins was deservedly applauded 
in the Carnaval de Venise. The allegretto from Beethoven's 
symphony in F was also played to perfection by the band, and 
listened to with decorous attention by the audience, 

1 was unable to attend the second concert, which took place on 
Monday night, but | am happy to say that the room was again 
densely crowded, upwards of 2500 persons being present. The sub- 
joined notice I take from the Liverpool Courier :-— 





“ The performances on this evening were a real treat. A choice 
selection from the works of Mendelssohn comprised the first part of 
the programme, and these were given with that excellence which 
M. Jullien’s band is so well accustomed to display. A more intel- 
lectual selection could not well be made. The performances opened 
with the grand symphony in A minor, suggested to Mendelssohn by 
a visit to Scotland. This work was splendidly performed, all its 
fine parts being definitely marked. Madlle. Jetty de ‘lreffz sung 
two lieder,—‘ Of all the pretty darlings,’ and ‘ The first violet,’ 
by the same composer. The latter was unanimously encored. 
Nothing could be better adapted to the voice of the singer than this 
composition, and she throws into it that which ever makes music 
valuable—heart, Singing is good for little without feeling, but 
Jetty de Treffz has it in an eminent degree. M. Hallé per- 
formed a series of melodies by the same composer, on the piano- 
forte, termed Lieder ohne Worte or “Songs without Words,” 
selecting Nos. 2, 4, and 6 from the first book. These were an 
agreeable performance, and were well received by the audience. 
The first part of the programme concluded with a selection from the 
incidental descriptive music of Shakspere’s Midsummer Night's 
Dream, including the finest portions of that exquisite composition. 
It is scarcely possible to say which movement in this remarkable 
composition was best played, there was such an equality of merit 
throughout the whole. ‘Ihe comic march and overture to the mock 
drama of Pyramus and ‘Thisbe, were as curiously played as the 
merits of the music demanded. But the gem of the per. 
formance was the grand wedding march. ‘This was a choice per! 
formance, and almost made us fancy that we were, in truth, in the 
great procession, and accompanying Theseus and Hippolyta, and 
Hermione and Lysander, in their triumphant movements. 

“ The second part of the programme was miscellaneous. It gave 
an opportnnity to Jetty de Treffz to repeat three of her favourite 
songs, and to increase her fame. It also brought out Mr. Lazarus, 
in an effective solo on the clarionet, and Mr. Pratten in a solo on 
the flute, in Baker’s song “ The happy days of yore,” the execution 
of which was very good. Mention should also be made of M. Prose 
pere, who performed Lindpainter’s “ ‘The Standard Bearer,” on the 
serpentcleide.” 

THe new organ at the Collegiate Institution was opened last 
week by Henry Smart, of St. Lukes, London, but as the instru- 
ment was in an unfinished state, the player had not the opportunity 
of showing it off to advantage. On Saturday evening the services 
of Mr. Smart were again brought into requisition, and much had 
been done at the organ to advance its completion with considerable 
success. On Wednesday the first of a series of six lecture-conceris 
was given at the Institution by Sir Henry Bishop, who entered 
into a survey of music in the times of the Greeks, and also in our 
own country, from the 15th to the 16th centuries. The vocalists 
engaged were Miss Helen Taylor, Miss Collins, Mr. Stott, Mr. D. 
Miranda, Mr. J. Jackson, and Mr. W. A. Seguin. A varied selec- 
tion of music was sung on the occasion. A considerable number of 
Purcell’s compositions were in the programme. ‘There were also 
several of our best madrigals with a few specimens of Norman 
melody, English romance, the melody of the pilgrims, and several 
other musical curiosities. In the succeeding lectures the works of 
Sir H. Bishop will be laid largely under contribution. 

Our Theatre Royal has been nightly well attended during the 
week, the attractions being Mrs. Fitzwilliam and the Christmas 
Pantomime, which was produced on Wednesday evening last with 
unmistakeable success. It is the joint production of Signor Boleno 
the Clown, and Mr. Pearson. Some portions of the dialogue are 
exeedingly droll, and the hits at many of the passing events of the 
day, are humorous as well as — It has been produced under 
the entire superintendence of Signor Boleno, and is one of the best 

antomimes ever seen in this town. The several characters of 

arlequin, Columbine, Pantaloon, and Clown, are sustained by M. 
Milano, Madame Boleno, Herr Cole, and Signor Boleno. 

On Thursday evening the 25th ult., Mr. rs Phillips gave, at 
the Concert Room, Lord Nelson Street, for the first time here, his 
new entertainment on the songs of Barry Cornwall, accompanied 
by himself on the pianoforte. ‘The concert went off with eclat, and 
terminated about half-past nine o’clock. The attendance was 
tolerably good, considering that the 
the Collegiate, the Ladies’ Charity B 
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powerful rivalry the same night. Mr. Phillips should appear on a 
Saturday evening,—the favourite night at the Lord Nelson Street 
Concert Hall. 





MUSC AT SPALDING, 
(From a Correspondent.) 


For a long period music has been at a very low ebb in Lincoln- 
shire. Ina great proportion of the country churches singing ha 
been altogether discontinued, and even in the large towns the in- 
habitants have long been altogether deprived of opportunities o 
hearing music of a superior character. Of late, however, there 
have appeared symptoms which lead us to hope for better things. 
The Spalding Choral Society, which gave its first public concert 
on the 13th of December, furnished good evidence that there is 
nothing whatever in the air of the country, or in the genius of its 
inhabitants, unfavourable to the cultivation of the musical art. This 
society has been in existence a very few months, but has already 
progressed so favourably, and acquired such strength, as to be able 
to come before the public with a series of three concerts, for the 
benefit of the dispensary. The programme, on the occasion of its 
first concert, included about a dozen of the best choruses from the 
works of Handel, Beethoven, and Mozart, interspersed with a few 
solos, duets, and recitatives. Most of these choruses would be very 
familiar to the audiences of more favoured localities, but to the in- 
habitants of Spalding and its neighbourhood they presented all the 
attractions, and to the singers all the inconveniences, of novelty, 
most of the latter having never in their lives before attempted any- 
thing beyond a simple psalm tune. The performance, nevertheless, 
was satisfactory. The choruses were sung with firmness and 
precision, perfectly in tune, and the words enunciated with distinct- 
ness. Handel’s chorus, “ And the glory,” was among those which 
appeared togive most satisfaction. The “ Hallelujah” (Messiah) 
concluded the concert. The conductor was a Mr. Widdowes, for- 
merly of Norwich, who has exerted himself in the establishment and 
direction of the society. 

The Assembly Room, where the concert was held, was filled to 
overflowing, and, in fact, the only interruption which occurred in 
the harmony of the evening arose from the insufficiency of room, 
and the desire for a little more air. The concert attracted 
many persons from a considerable distance. The dispensary is 
likely to be a considerable gainer by the society’s performances. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY AT NEWNHAM. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Tue success which atttended the first public effort of this society 
on Thursday evening the 20th ult. must be felt as_ sufficiently 
encouraging. The new room built in the course of the year, and 
calculated to hold from three to four hundred persons, was filled to 
overflow, many having been unable to obtain seats during the per- 
formance. It is to be regretted that any circumstance should have 
occurred to throw a gloom over the proceedings; but many a smile 
was marred by the begriming influence of carbon, and many a 
costume will have to mourn the uncertainty which still attends the 
combustion of camphine. We should recommend the society to 
postpone any farther exhibition until the necessary accessories to a 
a room be supplied. The presence of Mr. G. Washbourne 

organ, the pianist, as conductor; Mr. H. Cooper, the violinist, 
as leader; and Mr. Hausmann, the violoncellist, contributed to 
secure steadiness and vigour to the overtures, particularly that of 
Masaniello. The professional gentlemen supplied each a solo. 
That selected by Mr. Cooper was an introduction and an air with 
variations by Rémy which was executed with breadth of tone and 
‘chasteness of colouring. Mr. Hausmann adopted a more popular 
style in his fantasia on well-known Irish airs, which secured him an 
encore. In the second part, Mr. Morgan executed the fantasia of 
Thalberg from Mose in Egitto—a very able performance. Upon 
the introduction of the first vocal piece, the president of the society 
solicited, on the part of the society, the indulgence of the audience 
for the defective condition of the printed programme—stating that 
a disappointment had been met with when making their final 
arrangements, in not being able to add the names of professional 








vocalists of eminence ; and that he (the president, as we understood) 
took upon him to avail himself of the kind and disinterested offer 
of some amateur ladies and gentlemen then in the neighbourhood, 
to enable him, at the eleventh hour, to secure a uniform alternation 
of vocal with instrumental pieces. He further expressed an opinion 
that such a disposition to employ thus publicly, for the good of 
others, acquirements often attained with much cost and labour, was 
worthy of all commendation and imitation ; and that he trusted the 
time would come when it would be deemed as little unbecoming 
for ladies and gentlemen to exhibit their vocal powers on a plat- 
form in the’ development of a high art for general benefit and im- 
provement, as it now was to exhibit with equal publicity, in a ball- 
room, their locomotive powers, for the mere gratification of self.* 
Two young ladies then came forward, and sang ‘ The Evening 
Breeze ;” and subsequently, one of these ladies played the Craco- 
vienne, by Wallace, on the piano. Among the other vocal pieces 
were “Friend of the Brave,” by Miss Smith, with orchestral 
accompaniment. Among the instrumental performances, the 
Andante from Mozart’s second quartet, dedicated to Haydn, was 
selected for the amateurs, The second quartet (the first movement 
of Haydn’s op. 81) was sustained by Mr. Cooper, Mr. Hausmann, 
and two amateurs. The trio of Reissiger, No. 4, was performed 
by Mr. Morgan, Mr. Cooper, and au amateur violoncellist. When 
we pass in review the whole of these performances we are not 
more astonished at the boldness of the undertaking than at the 
success which attended it, which we cannot help attributing mainly 
to Mr. Cooper. We trust that the result may prove sufficiently 
encouraging to induce an early repetition. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE BELFAST DISPUTE. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,— Having been absent from London, I was not aware until 
to-day, that, in the Musical World of December 15th, you had 
published Mr. Cunningham’s letter to the Northern Whig, in refe- 
rence to the dispute which occurred between him and myself on the 
Belfast stage. I do not imagine that the dispute in question can be 
interesting to many of your readers, but I nevertheless trust to your 
justice to give place in your valuable journal to my answer to Mr. 
Cunningham (which appeared in the Morthern Whig of December 
Ist), in order that your readers may be in possession of both sides 
of the story.—I have the honour to be, sir, very obediently yours, 

Henry J. Wuitworts, 

99, Great Portland Street, Jan. 1, 1850. 


(To the Editor of the Northern Whig.) 


Sir,—By the kindness of a friend, your publication of the 27th 
instant has just been placed in my hands, containing a letter sizned - 
*¢ Thomas Cunningham,” and to which I trust you will, in common 
justice, allow me to reply through the same medium. 

At a meeting which took place between Mr. Cunningham and 
myself, in the presence of Mr. Jackson and Mr. Moore, on Saturday 
morning last, it was agreed that no es parte statement should be 
put before the public by either party, but that a notice should be 
_ in the journals by Mr. Jackson, stating that the dispute 

etween Mr. Cunningham and myself had been amicably settled in 
his presence. Mr. Cunningham has taken a somewhat unfair 
advantage of my absence in deviating from this agreement. 

I will not take up your valuable time with details, but will simply 
leave this one fact to speak for itself, that Mr. Cunningham never 
mentioned to me his intention of preferring a claim to remuneration 
for loss (said to have been sustained by our non-appearance in 
Belfast on November 5th), either in Dublin, or during the whole 
period of my stay in Belfast, until eleven o’elock on Friday night, 
22nd instant, when I, as usual, asked for my share of the receipts. 
Had he acted in an honest and business-like manner, he would 
instantly on my arrival in Belfast have furnished me with a written 
statement of his claim, when the amount might have been fairly and 
calmly gone into. I leave the public to decide what inference is to 








* We cannot agree with the worthy president. If such views be encouraged, 
our professional singers must starve-—Ep. M. W. 
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be drawn from the fact of his having waited until the end of the 
last night’s performance (knowing, as he did, that on the following 
pe the whole party were to leave Belfast), instead of taking the 
other more usual and straightforward course. 

With regard to the week’s engagement commencing November 
5th, I proved distinctly, and it was admitted by Mr. Cunningham 
himself, in the presence of the gentlemen I have named above, 
that it was by mutual agreement between us, at Morrison’s Hotel 
in Dublin, set aside, and our appearance in Belfast definitely settled 
for the period originally fixed, November 12th. Ineed not there- 
fore, allude to the causes which rendered it impossible for us to 
appear in Belfast on the 5th. 

r. Cunningham’s continued and unjust attacks on Mr. Sims 
Reeves are not only uncalled for, but are most unjust and cruel, as 
he knows that the disappointment to which he has so frequently 
made allusion, arose from an attack of cholera, with which Mr. 
Reeves was seized at a friend’s house, during the Liverpool Festival, 
and from which he has recovered but slowly ; and, with many draw- 
backs, having had to fulfil engagements when he should have been 
in perfect quiet, and under medical treatment. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Henay J. Waitwortu. 
Glasgow, Nov. 28, 1849. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Vivier.—The lovers of vocal music will be pleased to know tha 
some of the songs of this gifted musician are shortly about to be 
published (by Messrs. Wessel, and Co. we believe). The great 
charm in M. Vivier’s compositions is a combination of quaintness 
with touching sentiment lish elevates them into true poetry, as 
far as things so unpretending can be thus elevated. They are, in 
their way, as original as anyth ng with which we are acquainted. 

Mr. Townsuenp Smitn, Organist of Hereford Cathedral, and 
ee of the Heroford Musical Festival, is in town for a short 

eriod. 
Conrzapin Krevurzrs, a German composer of considerable popu- 
larity, author of the well-known opera, 4 Night in Grenada, died 
lately at Riga of apoplexy, in his 67th year. Kreutzer wrote a 
great number of operas, and some of his songs were very popular 
in his own country. He was, however, no genius, nor was there 
anything either original or profound in his music. 

ADAME LaBogDE is engaged at the Thedtre de la Nation, 
Paris, and will make her first appearance as Valentine, in the 
Huguenots. 

Batre is still at Berlin. A correspondent of the Revue et 
Gazette Musicale states that he saw him with Flotow, the composer 
of Leoline, at a private soirée. 

Rosin1’s neglected opera, Mathilde di Shabrau, has been pro- 
duced at the Jtaliens, in Paris, with success. Mdlle. Vena has 
been favourably noticed by all the Journals in the character of 
the Page; Madame Persiani, as the heroine, has achieved new 
laurels by her inimitable singing. Perhaps une of the London 
Italian Theatres may deem it worth while next season to produce 
this little known opera of the Swan of Pesaro, 

Paris.—A new comic opera of Adolphe Adam, called Le Fanal, 
has been produced at the Grand Opera, upon which Hector Berlioz 
has written a very amusing feuilleton in the Journal des Debats. 

Miss RansForp gave the last of her series of six Soirées 
Musicales of the season, at her residence, on Monday the 31st ult., 
on which occasion the following eminent artistes were present :— 
Miss Birch, Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Pyne, Miss A. Williams, 
Mrs. Andrews, Mr. J. G. Williams, Mr. G. Pyne, Mr. J. Binge, 
Mr. W. E. Ransford, Mr. Frank Bodda, Mr. Whitworth, and 
Mr. Ransford. Locke’s music in Macbeth, with new words by 
Harcourt Kussell, Esq., entitled, ‘The Festival of Spring,” was 
performed with excellent effect. Mr. Frederick Chatterton played, 
a fantasia on the harp, from Robert le Diable ; Mr. W. H. Palmer, 
a fantasia on the pianoforte; and Mr. W. S. Phillips conducted. 
About seventy ladies and gentlemen were present. 

Sacrep Harmonic Society.—Mendelssohn’s oratorio of St. Paul 
is to be performed at Exeter Hall on Friday next, for the first time 
since the appointment of Mr. Costa as conductor. 








MancuestTer.—A grand performance of Mendelssohn’s St, Paul 
takes place on Monday, the 11th inst., at the Free Trade Hall, 
under the direction of Mr. Benedict. 

Kine Cuarces II.—Macfarren’s new and successful opera will, 
we hear, be reproduced next week, with the same cast as before. 

Opera Comique, St. James’s Tuzatre.—The entire strength 
of Mr. Mitchell’s company will be made available on the production 
of Haley’s opera, Le Val d’Andorre, which will be presented to an 
English public for the first time at the opening of the Theatre, on 
Monday next. This opera, by the well-known composer of La 
Juive, La Reine de Chypres, &c., &c., has obtained in Paris a 
more than common success, having reached its hundredth repre- 
sentation a few days since, upon which occasion the composer and 
the author (as on the occasion of the hundredth performance of Les 
Mousquetaires de la Reine) gave a supper to a large company of 
their professional friends, ‘To the interesting character of the 
libretto, from the pen of M. de St. George, is owing much of the 
vogue of the opera of Le Val d’Andorre. 

Cuirton.—Mr. H. C. Cooper, after a sojourn of three months, 
left this place for London on the Ist inst., his professional engage- 
ments having rendered it necessary for him to return to the 
metropolis earlier than usual. During his stay at Clifton he was 
constantly engaged in getting up and leading amateur perform- 
ances, the chief of which took place at Cote House, the seat of A. 
H. Ames, Esq. On these occasions G. and A. Ames, sons of that 
gentleman, talented amateurs, took an active part. The last of 
these meetings, which have been attended by the principal amateurs 
and connoisseurs of Clifton, and which have promoted a taste for 
music of the highest order, took place on the evening preceding 
Mr. Cooper’s departure. 

MarisoroucH.—A concert was given at the College here, 
preparatory to the Christmas vacation, on the 15th ult., under the 
direction of Mr, Whitehead Smith, who holds the appointment of 
organist in the institution. The programme includes two overtures, 
some glees, &c., performed by the pupils of the College. Mr. Smith 
performad a selection from Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words, 
in which he displayed much classical feeling and considerable 
fluency of execution. The glees and overtures were given with 
decision and effect, and gave good testimony to the efficient training 
of Mr. Smith. This gentleman was formerly a pupil of the Royal 
Academy, where he studied composition under Mr. G. A. Macfarren, 
and afterwards under Mr. Sterndale Bennett, and the pianoforte 
under Mr. W. Dorrell. 

Curistrmas Canots.—(From a Correspondent.\—We do not 
wish to excite the jealousy of professional against amateur Waits, 
but we must admit that these latter have outdone the former. 
The name of Waits brings to the minds of most people ideas of a 
grunting double-bass and a squeaking violin, generally giving forth 
a psalm-tune and a polka alternately, but the Waits we are now 
speaking of were not such. A well appointed vocal band, the 
choir of the neighbouring churches, headed by their clergy, have, 
during the late Christmas season, perambulated the streets of Mary- 
lebone parish, singing ‘“ Adeste Fideles,” and other appropriate 
hymns and carols. The effect of a large body of men’s voices, 
tunefully raising the triumphant chorus in the dead silence of the 
night was most solemn and striking. The fact of the presence of 
the clergy enforced the observance of the decorum due to such a 
solemnity, if such enforcement was necessary ; at all events, accor- 
ding to all accounts, the respect due to Him whuse praises they 
were singing, was strictly maintained by this company of amateur 
Waits. 

Sussex-Hatt.—The Misses A. and H. Alexander gave a concert 
at the above hall on Wednesday evening. The young vocalists, 
who are pupils of Mr. Stocking, a professor of merit, sang various 
Italian’ and English solos, in which they received and merited great 
encouragement. Miss Cubitt, Miss fi Pettigrew, Mr. Genge, 
Mr. John Thomas, and Mr. Henry Russell added to the vocal 
attractions. Miss Eliza Ward played a fantasia on the pianoforte, 
and Mr. George Case a solo on the concertina, Mr. Maurice 
Davies conducted. 

Jenny Lino.—A Hamburgh correspondent informs us that the 
Paris paper, Za Musique, from which we extracted the paragraph 
stating the arrival of the ‘“‘ Nightingale” in the French metropolis, 
was wholly without foundation. Jenny Lind was engaged at two 
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concerts in Hamburgh at the very period in question, when the 
French journalist was proclaiming her advent with a flourish, after 
his usual fashion. At present the celebrated songstress has no idea 
where she is going. 

Dustin.—Her Excellency the Countess of Clarendon and her 
youthful family honoured Mr. Allen, of Gardiner’s-row, with their 
presence, at a private concert of the pupils under her tuition at 
the Academy, on Thursday, the 20th inst. The Viceregal party 
arrived at twelve o'clock, the hour appointed by her Excellency, 
and the concert commenced immediately. A select company had 
been invited. We congratulate Mrs. Allen and her daughters upon 
the distinguished honour thus conferred upon them. During the 
autumn, Miss Allen was appointed by Her Excellency musical 
instructress to the Ladies Villiers. 

Tur Dronama.—Among the other sights of the metropolis this 
exhibition is not forgotten. The pictures at present exhibiting there 
are a scene in the valley of Rosenlaui Bernese Oberland, and the 
church of Santa Croce, at Florence. The first includes the Welles- 
trom, the Glacier of Rosenlaui, and the Pass of the Great Scheideck, 
painted by M. Diosse, pupil of M. Daguerre. The effects of a 
storm in the Alps are finely given, and add greatly to the natural 
grandeur of the scenery delineated. The second—the church of 
Santa Croce—is equally worthy of praise, the effects of light and 
shade, from noonday to midnight, being skilfully introduced. 

Guitprorp.—( From a Correspondent).—At the Public Hall 
on Tuesday evening week, we had a great vocal treat. A concert 
was given, in which Miss Pyne, Miss Messent, Mr. Land, and Mr. 
Frank Bodda, took part. Mr. Land’s ability as a pianoforte accom- 
panyist is well known ; but his singing on this occasion won him a 
new kind of repute. A duet, the “Isle of Flowers,” well sung 
by Misses Pyne and Messent, also favourably exhibited him as a 
composer. Miss Pyne afterwards gave Meyerbeer’s ‘« Nobil Sig- 
nor,” with good effect. Lord Mornington’s favourite glee, ‘‘ Here 
in cool grot,” was unanimously encored, as was also Mr. Bodda’s 
** Largo al Factotum.” A madrigal by Weelkes (1608), remarkably 
well sung, was one of the vocal hits of the evening. Mr. Bodda 
was encored in Loder’s characteristic song of “ Philip the Falconer,” 
and Mr. Land obtained a similar compliment in Lover's Irish 
ballad, “ Sally, why not name the day,” and to Barnett’s “ Singing 
Lesson,” given with much spirit by Miss Pyne and Mr. Bodda. 
Miss Messent was warmly and deservedly applauded in several 

ieces, ‘There were no less than six encores during the evening. 
he attendance was numerous, and the concert afforded entire 
satisfaction. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Stanor F. Roncont’s communication is an advertisement. 
A. P. (Glasgow.)—With many thanks, we are compelled, from want of 
space, to decline our correspondent’s polite offer. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FRENCH PLAYS AND OPERA COMIQUE, 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE, 


FIRST NIGHT OF THE SEASON. 
Mr. MITCHELL Zs announces that the performance of French 
Plays will be resumed at this Theatre 


ON MONDAY, JANUARY 7th, 1850, 


Commencing at Eight o’clock precisely. By the ete of (for the first 
time in this country,) a New Opera, in Three Acts, entitled 


LE VAL D’ANDORRE, 
Music composed by Hatevy, the libretto written by M. DE St. GEorGEs* 
The action of the piece takes place during the reign of Louis XV., in the Re- 
public of Le Val d’Andorre, situated in the centre of the Pyrenees, 

At the end of the second act of the opera, the national anthem, “ God save 
the Queen,” will be sung by MM. Chollet, Lac, and Nathan; Mdlle Guichard 
and Mdlie. Charton. 

During the following week, will be produced HEROLD’s celebrated Opera of 
ZAMPA, 
Principal characters by M. CHOLLET and Mdlle. CHARTON. 

A new and popular opera, by AMBROIsSE THOMAS, entitled “LE CAID,” 
is also in a forward state of preparation. 

Prices of Admission: Boxes, 6s., Pit, 3s., Amphitheatre, 2s. Doors will 
be opened at half-past Seven o’clock, and the performances commence at 
Eight. Boxes, Stalls, Tickets, and Season Prospectuses, may be secured at 
Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 











Just Published. : 
FERDINAND BEYER’S ALBUM FOR 1850. 


Containing the following German Songs transcribed for the Piano.— . 
Price 10s. 6d. 


1. WANDERLIED, by H. Procn. 
2. DAS HINDUMADCHEN, by L. Horn. | 
3. UEBERALL DU, by J. Lacuner. 
4, ROLAND, by P v. LinDP\INTNER. 
5. DAS MADCHEN VON JUDA, by Fr. Kucken. 
6. AVE MARIA, by Fr. ScnuBertT. 
SCHOTT & CO., Publishers and Importers of Foreign Music, 
89, St. James’s Street, London. 
N.B.—Catalogues of Pianoforte Novelties sent, postage free, on application . 


Just Published. 
“THE ZETLAND POLKA;” 


COMPOSED AND DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE COUNTESS OF ZETLAND, 
By H. Rovaier, author of “ La Peri Polka.” 


Published by Messrs. ADDISON and Co., 210, Regent Street 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


ConDUCTOR . * Tee Wh . bein. COSTA. 


FRIDAY NEXT, January 11th, MENpetssonn’s “ST. PAUL.”— 
Vocalists: —Miss CATHERINE Hayes, Miss Dotsy, Mr. Lockey, Mr. J. A. 


NovVELLO, and Herr ForMEs, 
Tickets, 3s., 5s, and 10s. 6d. each, at the Society’s sole Office, No. 6, Exeter 
Hall; or of Mr. BowLey, 53, Charing Cross. 


BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 76, HARLEY STREET. 


Under the immediate Patronage of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge. 


M. ALEXANDRE BILLET 


Has the honour to announce that he will give his Annual Series of 


INSTRUMENTAL SEANCES MUSICALES, 
At the above Rooms, on 
TUESDAY EVENING, JANUARY 15, 
TUESDAY EVENING, ” 29, 


AND 
TUESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 12. 
To commence at a eight o’clock precisely. 

These Séances will consist of INSTRUMENTAL QUARTETS and 
TRIOS, interspersed with Pianoforte Solos and Duets, performed by the 
under-named celebrated Artistes: Pianoforte, MM. M. Levy and A. BILLET ; 
Violin, M. SaAintOoN; Tenor, Mr. HiLL; Violoncello, M. RoussELotT. 

Madlle. THERESE MAGNER (of the Grand Ducal Court Theatre at Manne 
heim), will make her first appearance in this country at these Séances. 

Tickets: Subscription for the Series, One Guinea; Single Tickets, Half a 
Guinea each; may be had at all the principal Music Warehouses; and of 
M. ALEXANDRE BILLET, 13, North Bank, Regent’s Park. 


Sims Reeves, Formes, Ernst, and Thalberg, 


WEDNESDAY next, January 9th, will be held the 
TWELFTH of the LONDON WEDNESDAY CONCERTS, 


when the above unrivalled Artists will appear, together with Misses 
LUCOMBE, POOLE, EYLES, and DOLBY, and Mrs, ALEXANDER 
NEWTON; Messrs) LAND and LEFFLER, HARPER and 


RICHARDSON. 
Tickets, 1s. and 2s.; Reserved Seats, 4s.; Stalls, 7s. May be had of 
Mr. STAMMERS, 4, in Exeter Hall, and of all Musicsellers. 


M. ALEXANDRE BILLET 


Informs his Friends, Pupils, and the Public, that he is IN TOWN FOR 
, THE SEASON, and continues to 


GIVE INSTRUCTIONS ON THE PIANOFORTE, 
At his own residence, 


No. 13, NORTH BANK, REGENT’S PARK, 
And at the Residences of his Pupils. 




















Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘Nassau Steam Press,’ 
by WILLIAM SPeNceR JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex where all communi- 
cations for the Editor are to be addressed, post paid. To he had of G. 
Porkess, Dean Street, Soho; Strange, Paternoster Row; Vickers, Holywel 

Street, and at all Booksellers’.—Saturday, January Sth, 1850. 








